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HAPPIER DAYS FOR MICHAEL AS WELL AS GREGORY. 


HE MAN POSSESSION. were duly garnished with respective hangings. 
THE MAN IN SSESS ‘ There had not been a Taffilet wedding for many 
CHAPTER 11—A FAREWELL AND A FEAST. years, and great things were expected from this. 


Sprine, so bright, so joyous, had come; her robe of | It was agreed on all hands that the vicar of Scot 
beauty, her songs of delight, her fragrance, her pro- | Lawson, in whose books the register had been found, 
mises, fewer almost than the fruits to follow, were | should be requested to officiate, as the little church 
making earth glad. Lee Point was in a state of | at Lee had no regular minister, but was served by 
great excitement, and Miss Taffilet’s time was chiefly | the curate for the time being of the adjoining parish. 
divided between the labours of her closet and | The vicar accepted the invitation, and by special 4 
the management of the refractory Mima. The pea- | desire from Callisthon brought Andrew McGillan and 
cock chamber, and the other chambers less illustrious, | his wife with him to partake of the festivities. 
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Farmer Robinson, whose experience on “‘ the night 
when all them things happened ” had proved a most 
salutary lesson, and influenced him to give up his grow- 
ing habits of excess, was Miss Taffilet’s right-hand 
man in planning and helping with the out-of-door 
entertainments, and all Lee, and all Laxley, and all 
Torbury, and all places round about, agreed that the 
preparations were a flat contradiction to the round- 
hand copy, ‘‘ Nothing is perfect!” 

‘‘ Will Ned be there, think you?” asked Porter of 
his wife, as they were preparing for the great occa- 
sion. ‘‘He’s never been here sin’ the day I were at 
market and he treated Cramps and Tom Ricketts to 
the dinner.” 

‘‘Tt’s my belief that Ned has been persecuted, after 
all,” said Mrs. Porter. ‘I’ve heard a many things 
about him; Farmer Robi’son said as he’d had a near 
slip of being persecuted, ’pon the count of some queer 
doings; I’ve got my doubts of him,” 

Tarvit, however, notwithstanding Mrs. Porter’s 
suspicions, which arose chiefly from her belief that 
he had lately favoured the Rose and Crown instead 
of the Royal Oak, had, as we have shown, escaped 
prosecution, but he was not permitted to pass un- 
scathed. The death of his little girl was a terrible blow 
to him. On his return from the funeral he had a 
severe shivering fit, and became apprehensive that 
the fever had laid hold of him. His sufferings were 
increased by Meg, who busied herself in putting 
away little Rosy’s things. 

‘‘Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘T’ll keep them pins, it 
were her last work, and I cuffed her for being slow. 
I never knowed she were badly.” 

‘‘Brute!” cried the miserable father, who had 
heard the confession. 

‘* Is it me is a brute?” she replied, fiercely; ‘it’s 
not you as have got any call to put that on me, 
anyhows.” 

Her railing tongue now loosened. She went on with 
increasing bitterness, till Tarvit exclaimed, ‘‘ You’d 
best go for the doctor, or I’ll die on your hands in the 
night, I believe ; J’ ve got the fever.” 

This startled her. ‘And who’s to go for the 
doctor, and where be the pay to come from?” she 
cried, in a dismal tone. 

‘Send a neighbour, I can pay,” replied Ned, lay- 
ing himself wearily on the mat before the fire. 

A neighbour was soon found, and the doctor 
was fetched. 

Ned was right, he had the fever, and grievously, 
too! 

Meg, who had all her life long thought of nothing 
before money, was now divided between the old 
passion and a new fear. She saw, in the event of 
Larvit’s death, nothing between her and the posses- 
sion of his purse, which she suspected was well filled, 
and her heart fluttered with joy at the thought. But 
she had seen little Rosy die ; she must see the strong 
man die; and she feared—it might be, if the young 
and the strong were stricken, there would be no 
escape for the old and decrepid, and she might take 
the fever, and die too! What! die—and leave all 
the money she had so lovingly scraped together ? 
Die, just as by Tarvit’s death she should so increase 
it? No, no—she would not think about it—she could 
not die! While she sat by the fire watching the 
simmering of Tarvit’s broth, and he lay tossing and 
muttering in delirium, in the darkness of the early 
night the door opened and closed again. 








“You here! I thought you was gone out of the 
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country,” she exclaimed, when she turned to the in- 


comer. 


‘“‘T’m come to see if he’s living or dead,” said the 


BIpey F BRS 
‘‘He’s got the fever, an’ it’ll go hard wi’ him,” 

said Meg. 
“Oh! oh!” groaned the woman, sitting down on 

the floor by the side of the sick man. ‘“‘ Ned, blesh 


yer, Ned! Don’t yer know me ?—yer own sister that’s 
never give up grievin’ for yer an’ strivin’ ter get yer 
out o’ yer trouble!” 

‘“‘Tt’s no good your talking to him, he ain’t got no 
sense,”’ said Meg, = unmoved. 

“Then I'll stay by him till his senses comes back, 
for I’ve got a word to say that must be said, if I’d die 
happy,” said the woman, mournfully. 

‘You'll ketch the fever!” said Meg, who felt an 
uneasy suspicion that she had come to share the 
spoils. 

Pe An’ what’s the fever to me? "Wouldn’t I raither 
to have it an’ more besides than let go the thing I’ve 
got to do?” said the gipsy. 


y 
‘“What be you got to do?” asked Meg, very’ 


curiously. 

‘The word is for him, I doubt yer’d never b’lieve 
it ner mind it,” said the gipsy, looking not at her, but 
at the sick man. 

All Meg’s hints that the house was small, and 
company inconvenient; that she wanted no heip; that 
all should be done and well done, were useless; the 
gipsy planted herself by the sick man, and declared 
that she would remain there till he understood her. 
The doctor’s visit on the following day did not 
disturb her any more than Meg’s efforts, and in the 
course of the next night she had the happiness of 
seeing the light of intelligence in his eyes after 
awaking from a long refreshing sleep. _. 

‘‘ Ned,” she cried, softly, “ it’s me, poor Ruth, as has 
gone wrong like yerself for years an’ years; an’ now 
that I’ve got yer out of yer worst trouble, by having 
him tell of hisself, I'll never see yer no more; for 
he’s gone, an’ I’ve nobody to hang to, an’ I can’t get 
work here in this country, where I’m a known thief 
an’ liar, which is hard words to say of yourself; but 
I’m upon speakin’ truth now, whatever comes on it; 
an’ so I’m a-goin’ wi’ the rest to ’Merica, where I'll 
work honest and live right. But yer can stay here 
now yer name’s cleared, an’ I hopes yer’ll prosper, 
dear Ned. There’s flames in the wicked place as "Il 
come out ter meet yer-while yer a-dyin’ if yer haven’t 
got one to stand between! Oh Ned, dear, it’s true, 
an’ he found it out, he did, I hope afore it were 
too late—oh, I hope so!” she cried, the tears freely 
flowing. 

Tarvit looked bewildered and anxious; he was too 
weak to attempt any reply, almost to understand 
anything fully that she said. 

‘‘T’ve brought yer the book, Ned dear, the book 
that’s got it allin. I haven’t got but a little left of 
what wer’ in hts bag, for I’ve had gold as well as 
silver to pay to one and another; but I couldn’t go 
without buying it for yer; yer can read, that’s a 
blessin’ for yer! I hopes Ill learn to read meself 
when I’m quiet yonder. Read it, Ned, I’ve got the 
feller to it, as the old man read to him in, an’ gave 
him hope an’ he died a prayin’. Oh Ned! if yer’d 
seed that sight, yer’d never wonder I should come 
ter yer ter warn yer!” 

‘‘'Where’s the good of talking to him, he’s not 
hearin’ of you——never a word on’t?” said Meg, who 
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had listened in great surprise, and was much struck 
by the unexpected address. ~ 

‘‘Oh, but he did hear me, an’ he’ll understand it 
all whenever he wakes up better an’ stronger, an’ 
here’s the book, an’ blesh yer, Ned—for ever an’ 
ever. And now I must go, they’re a waitin’ for me all 
this time; an’ I'll never see him no more till—up 
there,’ she said, pointing upwards with her finger. 
“Oh Ned, yer’ll read the book, the blessed book, an’ 
learn the way!” she cried, as she repeatedly kissed 
his forehead. 

Meg was very glad when she was gone; she had 
not understood her meaning much more clearly than 
the sick man, though she had guessed it. 

‘This here’s the book as is to do it!” she cried, 
taking it up; ‘‘ay, I thought as much—a Bible.” 

The news of the fever at Laxley spread to Callis- 
thon, and as Mr. and Mrs. Trafford had always, 
according to their ability, assisted the poor in times 
of need, they made inquiries respecting the sufferers, 

Emmet and John were not too much engaged in 
preparing for the wedding to visit the place, and 
great was John’s surprise when he found Tarvit had 
so nearly fallen a victim to the disease. Every aid 
was sent to him from Callisthon, but more than 
generous diet did the kind forgiving words of John 
help forward his recovery. He had been glad to find 
the Bible there, and listened with deep interest to the 
story of its coming, and he diligently used it for 
Tarvit’s benefit at every visit, endeavouring, though 
with little encouragement, to extend its teaching to 
Meg, whose reception of it was not of a hopeful 
character. 

Tarvit’s recovery was slow, but John told him he 
thought he would be able to come to the wedding. 
He showed Emmet that this would be very desirable, 
as it would proclaim to all that he had entirely for- 
given him, and go far to build up his character, and 
he‘ hoped it would be done. And it was done. 
Tarvit was there, but not Meg. No, she had felt a 
sinking at heart after the gipsy’s visit that she could 
not shake off, and some said she took the fever, others 
that it was ‘‘ a break up ;’’ but she left her money and 
was buried before the wedding, and though spring 
flowers were plenty, none were laid on her grave. 

When Mrs. Porter found that Ned had been ill, 
and not spending his money at the Rose and Crown, 
she was very glad he had not been “‘ persecuted,” and 
discoursed morally on the wickedness of ‘‘ making up 
lies of people.” 

And the wedding-day came—and the wedding. 
Alas! how impossible a thing to describe is a wed- 
ding. Even in a newspaper, where, down to the 
bride’s presents, all is given, it is a most unsatis- 
factory and insufficient affair. We will spread the 
bride’s veil over it, and the reader must imagine 
it for himself, lifting up the light folds where most 
he wishes to be satisfied. Of course the bride’s dress 
and appearance would be the chief attraction with 
most, and Emmet was a very ‘‘ model bride” in both ; 
but Alan Stapylton assured Mary she looked much 
prettier than Taffilet minor, and he could not help 
thinking it a pity, as they were both so “well got 
up,” that they were not going to be married too. 

Miss Taffilet bore all the thorn pricks of the day 
with more calmness and magnanimity than might 
have been expected. Mr. and Mrs. Trafford, being 
much more touched with the true happiness of the 
young people than with their worldly prosperity, 
wore so refined an expression of joy that she could 
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not but respect them, and she lost the unpleasant 
remembrance of yeoman surprisingly. 

To add to the satisfaction of those who, if less inte- 
rested in the immediate cause of the rejoicings, ‘‘ went 
in,” as Alan would have expressed it, most heartily 
for the rejoicings themselves, they had ‘‘queen’s 
weather,” not a cloud in the sky, not one chilling blast 
to disturb the brightness and serenity of the day. 
Farmer Robinson was carver and president in the 
coach-house, which had been cleared and ornamented 
for the occasion. Mrs. Porter sat (when she was not 
eating) reckoning what it all cost, and how much she 
could have cleared by it. 

In the middle of the feast there was a slight 
bustle at the entrance of the coach-house, and to the 
indignation of Mrs. Porter, Mrs. Cramp and her 
daughters pressed through those who were waiting 
for their turn for seats and made an effort to get in 
between her and her husband. 

‘‘ Tt’s not the day to part man and wife, I know,” 
said Mrs. Cramp. ‘‘But you, Mr. Porter, can push 
and squeeze better than me, so please to go down and 
make them below sit a bit closer.—Stand behind me, 
my dears, an’ I’ll give you a bit as I gets it for yer.” 
This she added to her daughters, who with herself 
had improved their costume to the utmost of its 
capabilities. 

‘‘Cramp’s outside,” she remarked familiarly to 
Mrs. Porter. ‘‘I told him there was only room for 
us ladies. He’ll get a bit somewheres.” 

Mrs. Porter’s disgust at having such a discreditable 
figure beside her, impertinently volunteering infor- 
mation respecting ‘‘OCramp,” as if he were their 
joint property, was great beyond description. She 
had been up to that moment making, she fondly 
hoped, a good impression on the company assembled 
—one that would raise the credit of the Royal Oak. 
And now to be claimed as an intimate by this vagrant ! 

Quite unconscious was Mrs. Cramp of the wounds 
she was inflicting. She looked around her with 
perfect ease, was quite as much at home and far 
more comfortable than at the mill; she made an 
excellent dinner, and took care of her daughters 
behind her, telling them to ‘‘mind and behave.” 
To the best of her power Mrs. Porter gave her the 
‘‘eut direct,” but who could ‘cut’? Mrs. Cramp? 
Whenever there was anything she wanted to eat or 
to know, she pulled her dress vigorously to make her 
turn round and attend to her. 

Farmer Robinson was vexed to see her at the 
table, but he could not find inhis heart either unkind- 
ness or courage enough to turn her out. 

Turn her out! for why? Wasn’t she Mrs. Cramp 
of the Mill! and what was the difference between being 
that and being Mrs. Gayton of Barons Dassett, or 
a Miss Taffilet of Lee Point? She saw no difference 
excepting in the trifling matters of plenty to eat and 
drink and a better style of dress, which superiorities, 
as she would have had them if she could, she saw no 
merit in their possessing. Turn her out! He must 
have a hardy front anda strong heart that would 
attempt it, and Farmer Robinson had neither; so, 
ignorant that such an astonishing step was contem- 
plated by any one, Mrs. Cramp retained her seat in 
dignified ease and serenity. 

Mr. Cramp had peered about till he had discovered 
Ned Tarvit, well wrapped up, looking blanched and 
thin, sitting on a garden seat in the sun. 

‘‘Heerd as you was ill,” he said; “sorry; hopes 
now you're come round and gotin with “— rich 
GGaG 
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young squire you'll be in luck’s way and rise in the 
world.” 

Tarvit told him he had been at death’s door, and 
that he saw things quite differently now from what 
he had once done. 

Cramp looked uncomfortable, he thought Tarvit 
seemed in an unpromising state ; he wanted the loan 
of a few shillings, however, so he allowed his remark 
to pass without comment, and asked a few indifferent 
questions. 

‘You’re ashamed of an old friend, I s’pose, now 

ou’re cleared of that job,’’ he said, as Ned’s replies 
had shown an uneasiness too plain to be mistaken. 
Cramp had been an associate of Ned’s in the riot, 
and had kept him in check by his power of “telling 
on him.” 

Tarvit replied that he felt nothing of the sort. 

‘Looks like it,” said Cramp, a little fiercely, 
for he was proud as his wife, verifying the old pro- 
verb, ‘‘They are often the proudest who have the 
least to be proud of.” 

Tarvit said, in a trembling voice, ‘“‘I don’t think 
we have ever been friends, for we have pushed one 
another on in harm’s way. I don’t want any more 
of that kind of friendship nor friendliness, neither to 
have it nor to show it. If I had not been stopped in 
my course I should have died in my sins, and if you 
don’t change yours, you will be sure to do that for 
yourself—you will indeed ; if you’ll turn over a new 
leaf, as I mean to do, I’ll be as friendly as ever you 
like.” 

“T never was charged with anything strong bad, 
and being poor is no fault of mine, I s’pose—no sin, 
as you talk about,” answered Cramp, rather defiantly, 
and with a taunting sarcastic look. 

“TI can’t talk now, I’m so weak, it puts me all 
into a tremble,” said Ned; “‘ifI get strong, we may 
have another turn at it; but only this T’ll say, what 
I’ve said I’ll stick to.””. He would have added, “‘ God 
helping me,” but the malignant laugh of contempt 
in Cramp’s eye intimidated him. 

‘‘T s’pose it’s against your conscience to give me 
a bit of bacca,”’ said Cramp, with a sneer. 

Ned took a few shillings from his pocket, saying, 
«You are welcome to that.” 

Cramp took it with the air of a man conferring an 
obligation, and leaving Tarvit to his new reflections, 
was soon seen sitting on the turf smoking, under the 
shade of an early elm. 

‘¢ Whatever will become of that family!” said 
Mrs. Porter, as soon as she was out of hearing of 
Mrs. Cramp and her daughters. 

**'What!” was the answer, ‘‘ why, the workhouse 
for the women and the gaol for the man, and both 
better than they deserve!” 

“Mary,” said Alan, as from the old yew-tree 
arbour they surveyed the scene of the festivities, ‘I 
wonder if when old Nathan Taffilet married Miss— 
what’s her name? I ought to remember, for when I 
was taking lessons of Aunt Abigail I learnt all the 
worthies by heart from the gold spot downwards.’ 

“‘ Mallory,” said Mary, laughing. 

‘** Ay, Mallory—Miss Mallory, Well, I wonder if 
they went in for beef and pudding and greened up 
barns and that sort of thing then?” 
ni Can’t say what they did, it’s so long ago,” said 





ary. 
“True,” said Alan, ‘‘I should think Nathan must 
have been an Ancient Briton! If so, he had a 





club for a walking-stick and a wreath of oak fora 
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hat, and they had to go and hunt for their dinner 
before they could get it—very damping on your 
wedding-day! Notwithstanding I do go in for anti- 
quity, and hate your sordid base levellers and that 
sort of thing, I think you are better off, my Mary, 
than you would have been in the times of Nathan, 
with an Ancient Briton for a bridegroom.” 


CHAPTER LII.—AT MAYSTOCK. 


A srick house, washed stone-colour, two small 
gables, the walls covered with clematis, woodbine, 
and climbing roses, all coming into blossom. A stone 
pitched yard, small and square and compact, with 
its necessary offices, all in keeping with the house 
nestling round it. A garden with tall box hedges, 
dividing the flower beds from the vegetables. All 
in exact order, the snowdrops and crocuses past, the 
primrose and polyanthus fading, the lilies advancing, 
the geraniums potted out and showing a friendly 
feeling for the soil by partial bloom. A wire fence 
separating the garden from the prettiest of orchards, 
whose trees were so placed as not to intercept the 
view of the lovely swelling uplands beyond. Below 
the orchard, and separating it from the neighbouring 
homestead, a bright clear brook in which the water- 
lily and flowering rush were just arising from their 
winter’s sleep and preparing to don their summer 
glories. In the old grove of nut-trees by the side of the 
orchard, a vast colony of birds, whose songs gladdened 
the heart. On the tall elms that rose on the other 
side of the brook, a rookery, whose ever busy in- 
habitants afforded ceaseless pleasure to their watchers. 
What a charming spot it was! From the margin of 
the brook the gentle water-hens came forth and took 
their pastime on the greensward, happy in their 
immunity from net or gun. Glancing like a living 
rainbow across the brook came the ‘kingfisher, 
crowning its beauties with its glorious sheen. The 
windows, lattice fashion, were open and held back 
by wire and hook. The door into the garden was 
guarded by a trellis porch covered with creeping 
plants. So fresh, so peaceful, so primitive! 

In the vegetable part, his hands folded behind his 
back, holding a stick, which was not needful for 
support, stood an old man watching another at work. 
Who were they ? 

“Greg, isn’t it time to stick those peas?” said 
Michael. 

‘“« Ay, master, I caught the tits at ’em this morn- 
ing,”’ said Gregory. 

‘My sister wants her lavender hedge put back, 
pity it has been pulled up,” said Michael. 

“That’s a small trouble,” said Gregory, ‘she 
shall have it back very soon.” 

‘* How fast the weeds grow !”’ said Michael, look- 
ing round; ‘‘no sooner out than in again.” 

‘Pretty clear as yet, don’t you think?” said 
Gregory; ‘‘ but they be subtile things them weeds, 
and come faster be-nights a’most than we can 
pull’em up be-days, just like summat else,” and he 
returned to his work. 

‘Ah! that’s true!” said Michael, with a slight 
sigh. ‘‘I suppose they had no weeds in Eden, that’s 
what you had in your mind, Greg?” 

“No, no, it warn’t, it were sin as I had in my 
mind, master—sin, as never will die, for all it may 
be kep’ under.” 

““You’re not troubled much that way, I think,” 
said Michael, looking kindly at him. 

“Ah ! that’s the way in ‘Pilgrim’ you know: all the 
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pilgrims thought better of one another than of their- 
selves: yes, that’s a very pretty sign of being a 
pilgrim,” said Gregory. 

‘But you haven’t many dark deeds and thoughts— 
sins to look back upon to trouble your conscience?” 
said Michael, with some sadness in his voice. 

“Sins ?” said Gregory. ‘‘ Many I remember, more 
I’ve forgot: what I remember are so bad I can’t 
me sp myself for ’em; it’s my only comfort that 
God, who forgets not one, forgives all.” 

Michael now leant on his stick with a serious air, 
as if pondering Gregory’s words. 

* o’s this?” he said, suddenly starting from 
his reverie as he saw Honor walking down the long 
path from the rose-garnished door, with a gentleman, 
towards him. 

“« Tt’s—it’s—” said Gregory, resting on his hoe 
and pushing back his hat—“‘ it’s Muster Banaster!” 

“« So it is,” exclaimed Michael, advancing towards 
him, saying, ‘‘ Welcome to Maystock !” 

“ And I don’t know who would wish to be wel- 
comed to a better place in this world!” said Mr. 
Banaster ; ‘‘ I’ve been telling your sister I congratu- 
late her on one of the sweetest homes I ever saw. 
Gregory, you look as if you liked it!” 

‘* Bain’t it a brave place!” said Gregory, his heart 
overrunning with delight. 

‘‘ T never was here before, you know, except for a 
few minutes—once, many years ago—so it’s all new to 
me. 

‘‘ There’s not much to show,” said Michael; ‘ but 
if you’ll walk round I'll show you what we have.” 

‘Not much, master!” ejaculated Gregory, involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ Why there’s powers of everything: turn 
where you will there’s summat beautiful to see.” 

“T think Gregory had better come with us as 
showman,” said Mr. Banaster, laughing. And, 
taking him at his word, he went, keeping at a re- 
spectful distance behind. 

‘You haven’t showed Muster Banaster the paddock 
we've just closed in: it’s a rare grass for feeding, 
sir,” he cried. 

Mr. Banaster looked as interested as Gregory, and 
they adjourned to the paddock. 

‘“* My spiked fescue!” he cried. ‘I thought so! 
Now, really, this is something to rejoice in. Ihave 
been trying to introduce it into my pastures at much 
expense and trouble, and here you have it ready to 
hand; you are the happy man!” and he laid his 
hand kindly on Michael’s shoulder. 

*« Ah, sir,”’ said Gregory, as Michael left him to 
conduct Mr. Banaster to the edge of the brook, that 
he might see, if possible, the nests of the water-hens, 
if not that of the kingfisher—“ ah, sir, master never 
were the man he is now: he’s as different from what 
you knowed him at yon lumberly place as light from 
dark; and more than that, he’s different from what 
he were before we went there. Oh, sir, praise the 
Lord for all his goodness, I can’t; I’ve too many 
blessings to be able to count ’em up, and they’re too 
great for me to see round ’em.”’ 

Miss Presgrave’s condition seemed to have been 
improved as well as her brother’s; she was now 
among her old associates, and being much more 
kindly treated and confided in by Michael, who 
seemed to be gradually awaking to a desire for her 
happiness, she felt more and more that she had cause 
to call the day of her removal from Dassett a golden 
one ! 

Mr. Banaster, having despatched Miss Trigg on a 
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visit to Maystock, where she felt much more at home 
than she had ever done at Barons Dassett, or was 
ever likely to do in Miss Taffilet’s company, sent Mr. 
Keriol an invitation to come and see him bachelor 
fashion. 

** Now,” he said, ‘“‘I hope I didn’t want to know 
it in my head, but certainly never was my heart so 
convinced of the power of Divine grace and the 
efficacy of God’s word. Michael, the hardest 
crusted old armadillo I ever knew, is changed 
into, not the softest and sweetest of human beings, 
perhaps, but to one of a softness and sweetness I 
should, in my unbelief, have thought impossible. 
I went into his room, and on his table lay his 
Bible; his spectacles were in its leaves. There was 
no vaunt, no boast, no words; he seemed humbled 
and ashamed, and sensible of having received great 
mercy ; now I feel him as a friend, and his love for 
me that you once told me of is no longer unre- 
quited.” 

‘“‘Then, in fact, he is better off than when at 
Dassett,” said Mr. Keriol. 

‘« My good friend, he is now, in an inappreciably 
higher sense, what he was calledthen. He has the sure 

romise of a sure inheritance; nay, he has the first 
fruits of it already, and, in a far higher sense than 
applies to any earthly territory or wealth, may be 
called ‘‘Tuz Man ry Posszssion.” 





GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
THE INDIA CIVIL SERVICE. 


Wuen India was governed by the directors of the 
East India Company, the seat of government was at 
the India House in Leadenhall Street. There an 
elaborate organisation carried out the details of ad- 
ministration, and regulated the commerce as well as 
the politics of the whole of the East. Ever since the 
day when Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to the 
merchant adventurers trading to the East, and gave 
them a monopoly in return for’ the advantages of 
their trade, the government of India was carried on 
at the office of the chartered Company, though that 
Company had changed its character and even its 
name more than twice. Originally, of course, there 
was no reason whatever why the merchants should 
not rule, for their dominion, instead of being ex- 
tended over a vast continent, was confined to the few 
factories and trading stations which they possessed as 
tenants, on the sufferance of the native princes. 
Gradually, piecemeal, the British empire in India 
was built up, and as it grew the Company’s power 
grew also, till, from a small beginning as a com- 
mercial enterprise, the East India Company’s posses- 
sions became a conglomerate of kingdoms, princi- 
palities, and empires. To govern this mass of states 
the Company provided both a civil service and an 
army, and for a time a navy, in addition to the fleet 
which they ever kept passing to and fro upon the sea 
on commercial business. They had training estab- 
lishments at home for candidates for the several 
services, and from these proceeded rulers over pro- 
vinces, and generals who made the British flag 
known and respected in the uttermost parts of India. 
Nominations to all posts, civil or military, were in 
the gift of the directors, who, from their office in 
Leadenhall Street, governed the vast territories 
acquired for them in Hindostan. Nominees of the 
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directors have been some of the wisest and most 
valiant of England’s sons, and to ‘“‘ John Company ” 
is due the credit of having procured and burnished 
the finest jewel of the British Crown. Of course the 
semi-private character of the ruling power in India 
was in no way respected by foreign Governments, 
who, on occasions of war with Great Britain, attacked 
her in the East as well as in the West. The Imperial 
Government on these occasions was bound to help the 
Company; and troops, but more frequently squadrons 
of ships of war, were sent out to co-operate with the 
Company’s forces. Gradually the other Europeans 
who had possessions in India were driven out or 
voluntarily gave up what they found they could not 
hold with safety. French, Dutch, and Portuguese 
thus disappeared as possessors of the soil, though the 
French retained, and still retain, as a matter of 
courtesy and convenience, two small stations at 
Chandernagore and Pondicherry. Though in this 
way, and by means of conquest and purchase from 
native rulers, the territories of the British in India 
grew till they far exceeded the size of the mother 
country, no steps were taken to deprive the Company 
of its ra or government, though now and again the 
Imperial Government put a curb upon its sovereign 
subjects, and directed their policy where that 
seemed likely to conflict with the policy of the 
Crown. The Company held power only by virtue 
of a charter, which was renewed from time to time, 
and at each renewal occasion was made to take from 
them some of the prerogatives which seemed to be 
detrimental to the subjects of the Company, if not to 
the Company itself, and to exercise them more 
beneficially through the Crown. The charter was 
each time renewed for a less period than before, and 
monopolies formerly belongiyg to the Company as 
traders were cleared out of the way to make room 
for free trade. Then the Imperial Government 
thought fit to impose a direct yoke upon the directors 
by means of a Board of Control, composed of first-rate 
public men, not identified with Leadenhall Street. 
‘Without the concurrence of this board the directors 
were not allowed to undertake any important work, 
and they had to defer, in case of differences of opinion, 
to the decision of the board. Through the Governor- 
General of India also, removable though he was at 
the will of the directors, the Crown exercised con- 
siderable power, and latterly this high functionary 
became more the servant of the Crown than of the 
directors who paid him. | 

The Indian Mutiny, with all its dreadful accessories, 
occasioned the downfall of ‘John Company.” For 
some time previously it had been seriously debated 
whether the charter should be renewed upon its next 
expiry, and the mutiny clenched the matter. It was 
considered, rightly or wrongly, that the mutiny was 
in great measure owing to the inefficiency of the 
Company’s rule; and it was shown py the rapidity 
with which the rebellion spread how little able the 
Government was to cope with so monstrous an evil. 
The reasons, too, for continuing sovereign power in 
the hands of private persons had wholly passed away. 
In 1858 an Act of Parliament (21 & 22 Vict. c. 106) 
was passed by which her Majesty’s Government was 
authorised to take over the administration of India, 
and to exercise all the powers hitherto vested in the 
Board of Directors and the Board of Control. These 
powers were by the same Act vested in a responsible 
minister, to be called the Secretary of State for India, 
for whose assistance two Under Secretaries of State, 
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one Assistant Secretary, and a Council were assigned. 
This Council consists of fifteen members—seven of 
them being directors of the East India Company, 
which yet exists for certain private and semi-official 
purposes, and eight nominees of the Crown. The 
Secretary of State, however, is the ruler; at his 
instance the Governor-General is appointed, and 
under his direction are all the principles and details 
of the business of governing British India. The 
India Office, where this minister presides, is in St. 
James’s Park, and is one of the handsomest buildings 
in London. There are kept, in addition to the mere 
materials necessary for office work, the archives of 
India, a museum of Indian curiosities, and a library 
of great value. There, too, are held the examinations 
of candidates for some of the Indian services. 

These services are necessarily great and many, and 
for some of them high qualifications are demanded. 
For the army, now that the East India Company’s 
force has been merged in the Imperial army, there is 
no special training, all the Queen’s regiments being 
required to take in turn their period of Indian ser- 
vice. Special staff appointments in India, however, 
are given only to those officers who, by mastering 
one or more of the native languages, and by making 
themselves acquainted with the peculiar conditions of 
the people over whom they are to be placed, have 
shown themselves deserving of such distinction. The 
native regiments, which used to be officered by twenty- 
two Europeans specially trained for the work, and 
always with the regiment, are now handled by officers 
lent from the staff for a time; but the non-commis- 
sioned officers, the — and corporals, are still, 
as formerly, natives. Instead of the special training 
and the special examination which Indian military 
officers had to undergo, there are now added to the 
examination of all army officers special, papers on 
Indian matters. The Government of India, which 
derives its revenues from taxes raised in India itself, 
pays for the troops sent out, and pays also every 
charge incidental to their transmission. A special 
transport service for the conveyance of the men over- 
land has been organised at the expense of India, and 
special troop-ships—the finest in the world—have 
been constructed to convey regiments from this 
country to Egypt, and from Suez to the Indian con- 
tinent. The navy, as distinguished from the mercan- 
tile fleet, which the East India Company used to 
maintain, is now supplanted by the squadron of 
her Majesty’s ships which, under a commodore, 
cruises on the East India station. 

The Civil Service of India includes the governmental 
element, and is and always has been, therefore, most 
scrupulously cared for. When the Company was but 
a trading association, their clerks did such adminis- 
trative business as arose; they arranged treaties with 
the princes of the country, and provided for the dis- 
cipline and good government of the Company’s 
factories. These clerks or writers, as time went on, 
and the dominion of the Company increased, had to 
perform duties purely administrative, and to become, 
in fact, governors and magistrates. At first it was 
not deemed necessary that these persons should have 
special qualifications ; indeed, their work grew up and 
spread so suddenly, that there was no time for those 
on whom the duties were first thrown to be subjected 
to training, They acted according to their discretion, 
or their indiscretion, and some of them achieved the 
most remarkable results. Robert Clive, the ‘ con- 
questador ” of British India. was a “‘ writer,’”’ who left 
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the desk to take the field, and who, without the assist- 
ance of culture, and by the light only of his own 
powerful genius, overthrew principalities and powers 
that were supposed to be invincible by the means at 
his disposal. So little had he appeared as a young 
man to be able to benefit by instruction, that, con- 
sidered the fool of the family, he was sent out to India 
in the capacity of clerk, a post which at that time 
required no special qualification. This untrained, 
we had almost said uneducated, person was the hero 
of Plassey, and. the strong founder of the British 
dominion in India. 

But all men could not be Clives ; indeed, it was not 
desirable they should be, for there were about Robert 
Clive qualities which, useful though they might be 
in the circumstances that surrounded him, were quite 
unsuitable to a governor in a settled state of affairs. 

Of the duties and principles of government, apart 
from government by force, Clive was more or less 
ignorant; and it was necessary, if the English would 
do something else than simply hold the peoples of 
India down, that men actuated by other motives, and 
influenced by other considerations, should bear sway. 
Institutions were therefore founded by the East India 
Company for the education of those whose duty it 
was to be to govern in detail the populations com- 
mitted to their trust. No amount of private patron- 
age, though that was all-powerful to secure nomina- 
tions, could avail to get a man out to India as 
magistrate, or in any governmental capacity, without 
his having first undergone examination in a series of 
subjects which he could hardly master without 
attendance at one of the Company’s colleges, or upon 
severe private tuition. What these subjects were 
differed from time to time, but they were always 
pretty hard tests of the proficiency of a candidate, 
who, if successful at the examination, was forthwith 
appointed to some governmental post in the Com- 
pany’s dominion. The posts were of several kinds, 
but chiefly magisterial, and the holders of them were, 
in point of fact, rulers over the district assigned to 
them. In many instances they had to combine 
with their duties as judge that of law maker, often 
that of sheriff; and in some cases they had also to 
see to the collection of the revenue. Frequently it 
happened that the young civilian fresh from England 
was in absolute charge of territory larger than 
Wales, and that he was the only European within 
the limits of his government. In cases where there 
was no special political agent, it was the duty of the 
civilian to keep his eyes open upon what was going 
on around, and to apprise the central Government at 
Calcutta of what he saw. Political agents were 
appointed to reside at theégourt of every native prince, 
who still had a show of independence, but they were 
almost always military officers, specially selected on 
account of their aptitude for the work. As vacancies 
occurred in the more highly paid and more congenial 
districts, the young civilians were appointed to them 
from the outlying posts, though as regards pay, 
there was no such thing as mean pay in all the East 
Indian service. According to the abilities displayed, 
members of the Civil Service of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, were advanced in their respective services, 
but except on rare occasions, and for some very 
special reason, were not interchanged. The prospect 
before them was advancement to any post whatever 
in the Government, even to a seat at the board of the 
Council, which ruled India in India. Many distin- 
guished civil servants of the Company won their way 
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to a place among the directors in Leadenhall Street 
and infused into their councils a spirit of statesman- 
ship. ‘The Governor-Generalship was also within the 
possible career of the industrious and the capable, so 
that the prospect opened up to a young man begin- 
ning life as an East India civilian was one of the 
most extensive and brilliant possible. 

Matters are not changed in this respect by the 
substitution of Imperial for private rule ; indeed, they 
are in many particulars improved. There is less 
scope than formerly for the operation of private 
interest in the disposition of men after admission to 
the service, and the service itself is no longer the 
close borough it once was. It is within the power of 
any one capable of passing the prescribed examina- 
tions to procure an appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service. The poorest lad in the humblest school in the 
kingdom may aspire to rule Bengal, and if he has 
been blessed with brains, and with an gprs of 
using them, he may apply them in this direction 
without fear of obstacle from exclusive regulations. 
The Civil Service of India is in effect open to all 
comers who can pass the examinations, and satisfy the 
personal conditions prescribed. The examinations, 
which used to be held at the East India Company’s 
Office in Leadenhall Street, are now held before the 
Civil Service Commissioners in Cannon Row, in 
subjects ,settled by the Secretary of State for India. 
The regulations under which candidates are admitted, 
though liable to alteration, may be stated generally 
as follows :— 


1. Any natural born subject of her Majesty who may be desi- 
rous of entering the Civil Service of India, will be entitled to be 
examined, provided he shall, before a date fixed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, have sent to the Commissioners— 

(a). A certificate of his birth, showing that on a given 
date he was over seventeen, and under twenty-one 
years of age. 

(b). A certificate, signed by a physician or surgeon, of his 
having no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily 
infirmity unfitting him for the Civil Service of 
India. 

(c). Satisfactory proof of good moral character. 

(d). A statement of those of the branches of knowledge 
hereinafter mentioned, in which he desires to be 
examined. 

2. The examination will take place only in the following 
branches of knowledge. 


Marks 
English language and literature— 
Composition . 500 


English literature and ‘history, incl | 1000 
ding that of the laws and constitution 





1500 
Language, Literature, and History, of Greece . 750 
” ” ” », Rome . 750 


9» France. 875 
ys bs Sy », Germany 375 « 
» - 6 9 Italy . 875 
Mathematics, pure and mixed . ‘ ‘ 1250 
* Natural Science ; that is, (1) Chemistry ; (2) 
Electricity and Magnetism; (3) Natural) 500 
History ; (4) Geology ; and (5) Mineralogy. 
Moral Sciences ; that is, Logic, Mental and Moral 


? ” ” 





Philosophy ‘ ’ . : ‘ - 6500 
Sanskrit language and literature. a - 875 
Arabic a ee . e . OD 

7,125 





The above figures show the maximum number of marks 
obtainable in each subject. 





* No candidate will be allowed to be examined in more than three of 
the branches of knowledge included under this head, and the total (500 
marks) may be obtained by adequate proficiency in any one. 
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8. The examination is by printed questions and written 
answers, and where necessary by vivd voce examination. 

4. The order of merit in which candidates’ names are to stand 
is to be determined by the aggregate number of marks they may 
have obtained. Those first on the list are allowed to choose the 
presidency to which they desire to be appointed ; and after this 
preliminary examination they will be called selected candidates. 

5. ‘Selected candidates” before proceeding to India will be 
on probation for two years, during which time they will be 
examined periodically with the view of testing their proficiency 
in the following subjects, respecting which full instructions are 


given :— 
Marks 
1 Sanskrit . . . ‘ i <- 600 
* | Vernacular languages of India (each) . 400 
2. History and Geography of India . ; - 850 
3. Law ° . . , 1250 


4. Political Economy . . . . . 850 


In these examinations, as in the open competition, the merit 
of the candidates examined will be estimated by marks, and the 
number set opposite to each subject denotes the greatest number 
of marks that can be obtained in respect of it at any one 
examination. 

The examination will be conducted by means of printed 
questions and written answers, and by vivd voce examination, 
as may be deemed necessary. The marks obtained at each of 
such periodical examinations will be added to those previously 
or subsequently obtained. The last of these examinations will 
be held at the close of the second year of probation, and will be 
called the ‘‘ Final Exaniination,” at which it will be decided 
whether a selected candidate is qualified for the Civil Service 
of India. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has autho- 
rised the Civil Service Commissioners to state that it is his 
intention to allow the sum of £100 for the first year of probation, 
and £200 for the second year, to each selected candidate who 
shall have passed the required examinations to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners, and shall have complied with such rules 
as may be laid down for the guidance of selected candidates. 

No candidate will be permitted to proceed to India until 
he shall have passed the final examination and received a certi- 
ficate of qualification from the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and he must have attained the age of twenty-five years. 

The selected candidates who at the final examination shall 
be found to havea competent knowledge of the subjects specified 
for competition shall be adjudged to have passed and to be 
entitled to be appointed to the Civil Service of India. 

The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the selected 
candidates is determined according to the order in which they 
stand on the list resulting from the final examination. 

No person ‘will, even after passing the final examination, 
be allowed to proceed to India unless he shall comply with the 
regulations in force at the time for the Civil Service of India, 
and shall be of sound bodily health and good moral character. 
The Civil Service Commissioners will require such further 
evidence on these points as they may deem necessary before 
granting their certificate of qualification. 

Application from persons desirous to be admitted as candi- 
dates are to be addressed to the Secretary to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Dean’s Yard, London, S. W. 


The home administrative Civil Service of India— 
the office staff, that is, of the India Office—is alto- 
gether distinct from the Indian Civil Service. It is 

-regulated by quite other considerations, and does 
not require either such a high class of men or such 
high qualifications. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
principal Government offices, is greatly in request, 
and is eminently desirable both as regards position 
‘and emolument. The patronage of it is in the 
Secretary of State for India—at the present moment 
the Duke of Argyll. 
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Taxtna one’s stand at the point called Holborn Circus, 
and looking east along the street that diverges to the 
left, a large imposing building comes prominently 
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into view—it is the Smithfield Dead Meat Market. 
Regarded from this point, the edifice is attractive, 
lightening up the vista with its florid brick walls, 
picked out with white, and some few patches of gayer 
colour. About the architectural merits or demerits 
of this new building, I shall advance no opinion, for 
two reasons, which perhaps will be considered suffi- 
cient. First, professional people—architects, builders, 
and their kindred, have worn the topic threadbare ; 
second, my own individual opinion on such a matter 
would not be worth the publishing. Remembering 
only too well the horrible nuisance it has displaced, 
one might well feel satisfied with the new dead meat 
market, even were it less architecturally commend- 
able than it is, given only that it be efficient. 

Now that Newgate dead meat market is practi- 
cally closed, only some few retail vendors of meat 
remaining—now that Smithfield cattle market is 
numbered amongst things of the past—a Londoner 
may well pause to wonder that two such abomina- 
tions should have been so complacently tolerated. 
We pride ourselves on being a practical people, yet 
impracticability could not much further go than in 
driving sheep and oxen through the crowded streets 
of London into Smithfield ; which—if topographically 
regarded one may not call it the very heart of the city 
—is at any rate the very centre of metropolitan 
activity ; and which, to make matters worse, was not 
in the old live cattle market days approached by 
even one street of ordinary width. In those days, 
the cruelty shown to the poor beasts on the way to 
and from Smithfield was sickening to witness, yet, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, to a great extent 
inevitable. Driven through London streets amidst 
unwontéd sounds and sights, the poor beasts often 
became scared and unmanageable, save under the 
hard discipline of the cudgel, the dog, and the goad. 

To show what Smithfield live cattle market was, 
up to its very abolition, I cannot do better than 
quote from an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” for 
1858, on the ‘‘ London Commissariat.” 

‘‘The best time,” the writer states, ‘‘ to see Smith- 
field Market is early in the morning—say one or two 
o’clock of the great day, as the last market before 
Christmas Day is called. On this occasion, not only 
the space—calculated to hold 4,100 oxen, and 30,000 
sheep, besides calves and pigs—is crammed, but the 
approaches around it overtlow with live stock for 
many hundred feet, and sometimes the cattle are seen 
blocking up the passage as far as St. Sepulchre’s 
Church. If the stranger can make his way through 
the crowd, and by means of some vantage-ground or 
doorstep can manage to raise himself a few feet above 
the general level, he sees before him in one direction, 
by the dim red light of hundreds of torches, a writhing 
parti-coloured mass, surmounted by twisting horns, 
some in rows tied to rails, which run along the 
whole length of the open space, some gathered 
together in one struggling knot. In another quarter, 
the moving torches reveal to him, now and then, 
through the misty light, a couple of acres of living 
wool, or roods of pigs’ skins. If he ventures into 
this closely wedged and labouring mass, he is 
enabled to watch more narrowly the reason of the 
universal ferment amongst the beasts. The drover 
with his goad is forcing the cattle into the smallest 
possible compass, and a little farther on half-a-dozen 
men are making desperate efforts to drag refractory 
oxen up to the rails withropes. In the scuffle which 
ensues, the slipping of the ropes often snaps the 
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fingers of the persons who ate conducting the opera- 
tion, and there is scarce a drover in the market who 
has not had some of his digits broken. The sheep, 
squeezed into hurdles like figs into a drum, lie down 
upon each other, and make no sign ; the pigs, on the 
other hand, cry out before they are hurt. This scene, 
which has more the appearance of a hideous night- 
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comment. Before steamships and steam railway loco- 
motives had lent their resources to this branch of trade, 
the dead meat supply for London was restricted to a 
very small area. Eighty miles was about the limit from 
which carcasses could be brought with mutual profit. 
Now in winter time we even get carcasses from Jutland 
and Hamburg, and as for Aberdeen—it may be not 
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mare than a weekly exhibition in a civilised country, 
is accompanied by the barking of dogs, the bellowing 
of cattle, the cursing of men, and the dull blows of 
sticks—a charivari of sound that must be heard to be 
appreciated.” 

Considering the enormous size of London, the 
crowded state of its streets and other wayfares, it 
would be well could the driving of sheep, oxen, and 
calves through its thoroughfares be obviated. If we 
lived under a paternal despotism instead of a consti- 
tution, this would long since have been accomplished. 
It is our British fashion to let abuses mend them- 
selves; and accordingly, the one here referred to is 
under process of abatement. Ever since the era of 
steamboats and steam locomotives commenced, the 
metropolitan supply of dead meat has been gaining 
on that of live animals; and as railway lines are per- 
fected and railway stations made more central, so 
will the supply of dead meat go on increasing. To 
give an idea of the rapid increase of the metropolitan 
dead meat trade, we have only to compare the existing 
number of metropolitan meat salesmen with the 
number of the same about fifty years ago. About 
the year 1820 there were only twenty Newgate market 
salesmen. There were, ten years ago, 200, and at the 
present time a still greater number, about 300, though 
until the end of the year (this is written in October) 
accurate statistics on this head are unavailable. Fa- 
cility of steam conveyance has caused this enormous 
increase, and it bids fair during the cold season to give 
the dead meat supply for London the lead over the 
supply of living animals. The reason why the cold 





season is most favourable to this trade is too obvious for 


inappropriately called the London abattoir. Aber- 
deen beef is about the best that comes to London, 
and for some years past the Aberdeen fieshers have 
vigorously laid themselves out to dress and pack 
prime joints in the way best suited to London requi- 
sitions. It must not be imagined that the entire 
carcasses of horned cattle are usually brought to 
London all the way from Jutland, Hamburg, or 
even Aberdeen. Usually only the prime parts—gen- 
tlemen’s cuts—are thus brought, because the railway 
freightage would be the same for common as for 
superior parts. Owing to this circumstance the poor 
of London do not benefit by the dead meat impor- 
tation so much as might be imagined ; but really the 
poor people of London are stupidly provoking in 
their way of dealing by their butcher’s meat. Poor 
Soyer indicated their fault, but he could not abate it. 
Why will they waste their money in buying first- 
class cuts, so-called, when other cuts, equally whole- 
some, equally nourishiag, can be procured at a 
fourth part of the price? At this very time I happen 
to know a family occupying the position of gentle- 
men and ladies, who, from the pressure of adverse 
circumstances, are obliged to cut down their meat 
bill to the lowest possible figure. They procure 
excellent ox cheek at threepence halfpenny the pound, 
and make capital soups, stews, and hashes. In 
this way the meat bill per head for a family of nine 
is only three-halfpence. I have seen a good deal of 
poor people in England and elsewhere, and reluctantly 
endorse all that Soyer recorded both about their 
obstinacy and improvidence in what concerns the 
economy of meat supply and cooking. Probably 
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Australia and South America are destined to lower 
the price of meat to the London poor, even more 
than places nearer to our doors—but then again 
the poor of England really must give up their 
foolish and most expensive prejudice in favour 
of prime cuts. It comes to this; a prime cut, a 
joint, is excellent to eat if well cooked and if 
taken from a first-class animal. As for roasting, and 
boiling, these are operations so void of art that they 
scarcely ought to be enumerated amongst varieties 
of cookery. Improve the cookery, and what we call 
second or third rate meat is as good as the best. 
Ox cheek is as good for stews and soups as the very 
best rump steak. I wish some chancellor of the 
exchequer would impose a tax on frying-pans and 
gridirons, and encourage by premiums the use of 
stew-pots. It would be all the better for the poor. 

Well, we took a distant glance at the New Smith- 
field Dead Meat Market. Whatever the architec- 
tural merits or demerits of that place may be, its 
dimensions are imposing, and need to be so con- 
sidering the enormous quantities of dead meat that 
are brought to London. As to statistics, again I 
must explain that such are not openly available 
until the end of the year. I made certain attempts 
to anticipate this period, but somehow found myself 
in such an unpleasant region of bumbledom and 
municipal red tape, even worse than the imperial 
article, that I beat a retreat discomfited. What 
the amount of dead meat may be now brought to 
London in the course of twelve months I have no 
means of knowing; but eleven years ago the railroads 
alone brought no less than 86,487 tons of meat 
annually to Newgate and Leadenhall markets. The 
Scotch boats conveyed about 700 tons more, so at 
that time there were at least 87,187 tons of country 
killed meat turned into the London market. This 
enormous quantity was wholly independent of the 
amount slaughtered at Smithfield, which was then 
estimated to average weekly 1,000 oxen, 3,000 sheep 
and lambs, 400 calves and pigs. When the new 
market was opened, the amount of dead meat brought 
to London was estimated to have risen to 100,000 
tons; but it must continue to increase largely under 
the present system. 

I would desire if possible to convey to the 
mind’s eye of the rising generation some idea of 
what Smithfield was like before the benignant genius 
of steam made it what it is. My recollection goes 
back to the time when Bartholomew Fair was held 
there; so the bygone aspect of Smithfield is a topic 
upon which I am qualified to speak. What it was 
like on market days, the quotation already given will 
explain. On off-days one missed the swearing, the 
barking of dogs, the grunting of pigs, the bellowing 
of kine, it is true; but what one missed in noise, 
crushing, and cruelty, one gained in squalor. A 
woe-begone place was Smithfield in the olden time, 
redolent of ill odours—the porcine, the equine, the 
bovine, all mingling upon the olfactory nerve with 
abominable pertinacity. 

Smithfield is now a decent place to look at. What 
with a facade of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on the 
south, the new meat market on the north, and the 
eccentric-looking entrance to the Great Western 
goods station centrally, the critical eye has really 
not much to complain of so long as it does not turn 
either to the east or the west, when some dingy 
houses coming into view rather jar on previously 
acquired ideas. I am bound for the underground 
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station of the Great Wéstern Railway, and request 
the honour of your company. Some time ago 
certain excavating people, with spades and buckets, 
were hard at work doing a subterranean job in the 
area of old Smithfield. They had hemmed and 
barricaded themselves in to such an extent with hoard- 
ings and palings that it was hard to say what they 
were about, though evident enough their subter- 
ranean designs on the Smithfield foundation were 
extensive. How extensive can only be learned by 
descending to the underground goods station of the 
Great Western Railway. We enter a portal facing 
the north, where a circular, or rather corkscrew-like 
road begins, that burrowing deeper and deeper 
makes two turns before coming to an end at a point 
facing the south. This peculiar configuration of road 
has been determined by necessity making the best 
of circumstances. The object was to make it practi- 
cable for carts and waggons drawn by horses. Hard 
enough work for the animals it is to pull a waggon 
7 this corkscrew hill, but steam or other me- 
chanical traction would be impossible on account of 
the abruptness of the curve. Down this heliacal 
eutting we go, on our visit of exploration, when show- 
ing our credentials, and passing the entrance, we find 
ourselves in the cave-manufactured station. To say 
the station bursts into view would be so far a misuse 
of terms, since owing to the darkness, only lightened 
by small gas jets, it is some time before the eye 
realises the vastness of the place or its complete 
adaptation to purposes intended. Remember it is 
wholly a goods station. Some idea there was at one 
time of establishing a passenger platform, but the 
idea was never carried out ; and, considering that the 
Aldersgate station of the Metropolitan Railway is so 
near, the giving effect to it would seem unnecessary. 

Having entered the station, we find it -burrowing 
away northward, under the dead meat market, an 
arrangement which affords great advantages of 
supply. Be it understood that nearly all, not quite 
all, the meat brought to Smithfield market is brought 
by the Great Western Railway. Some little comes 
over the London, Chatham, and Dover line, rather 
more over the Great Northern, but the main bulk, as 
I have said, is bornein Great Western meat trucks. 
Let us now fancy the meat trucks at the station 
arrived and the meat unloaded. This being done, it 
has next, in homely language, to be got up. stairs. 
The most simple and obvious way would be to carry 
it up by hand, but not the most advantageous. That 
ingenious machine of Sir William Armstrong’s devis- 


ing, the hydraulic lift, settles all difficulty, and to a. 


looker-on, not versed in the theory and practice of 
this machine, the rapid manner in which a large 
platform rises from the underground station to the 
above ground meat market is something to suggest 
the idea of conjuring. A slight pull one way of a 
slight rope, up the platform goes; a slight pull in 
reverse direction, down it comes; nothing can be 
more complete. 

By this excellent arrangement it follows that meat 
is brought to the market without crushing, and to 
outer eyes invisible. The taking it away is deli- 
berate, an operation spread over so much time that 
the old familiar scenes at Newgate market have 
vanished under the new régime. 

Somebody has divided civilised human beings into 
the two classes of those who live to eat, and those 
who eat to live. The meaning of that writer is so 
evident that we will not quarrel with the eynicism 
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not hard to discover in his biped arrangement. 
Doubtless many of us well-to-do persons pamper our 
appetites toomuch. The real object of eating is to make 
blood—healthy blood ; and yet we—that is to say, 
some of us—eat for the sensation. But our rich people, 
I have some apology to make for them—they are too 
often the slaves of their servants. I pity the poor 
fellow who must needs feel hunger, but not if that 
hunger comes through his own pride, obstinacy, or 
self-conceit. One thing certain—no poor fellow need 
be hungry who can find twopence to spare for meat 
in his pocket. 

In this slight sketch I have taken no count of the 
poultry, the fish, the game, that comes to London— 
only the meat. After all, poultry, fish, and game fill 
but a very subsidiary place in comparison with the 
flesh of beeves, sheep, and pork. Veal I say nothing 
about. Would that it were abolished. Indigestible 
to eat, cruel to obtain, beef spoilt, nothing to recom- 
mend it—that is my verdict on veal. Beef and mutton 
I would call the staff of life, even more than bread. 
Which can a man do most work upon? which will 
soonest abate the cravings of his hunger? Beef and 
mutton, no doubt of it. "Whosoever does doubt it, let 
him fast for experiment, and leave the choice between 
meat alone and bread alone to the conscience of his 
own stomach. 

Finally, I should like to give the reader an idea, if 
possible, of the thousands and thousands of beeves 
and muttons that come or are brought to London 
annually. Nothing would be more useless than a 
mere dry statement of figures, that I know. If an 
idea can be communicated at all, it must be done by 
setting forth in a mind-picture a crowd of animals, 
so many deep, so many wide, extending so many 
miles. Now, a writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” 
for 1858 did this so ingeniously for the time when he 
wrote, that I cannot do better than make from his 
interesting article on the ‘‘ London Commissariat” 
another quotation, illustrating the annual supply. 

“Tf we fix upon Hyde Park as our exhibition 
ground (he says), and pile tegether all the barrels of 
beer consumed in London, they would form a thousand 
columns not far short of a mile in perpendicular 
height. Let us imagine ourselves on the top of this 
tower, and we shall have a look-out worthy of the 
feast we are about to summon to our feet. Herefrom 
we might discover the great northern road stretching 
far away into the length and breadth of the land! 
Lo! as we look, a mighty herd of oxen, with loud 
bellowing, are beheld approaching from the north. 
For miles and miles the mass of horns is conspicuous 
winding along the road, ten abreast, and even thus 
the last animal of the herd would be seventy-two 
miles away, and the drover goading his shrinking 
flank considerably beyond Peterborough. On the 
other side of the park, as the clouds of dust clear 
away, we see the great western road, as far as the 
eye can reach, thronged with a bleating mass of wool, 
and the shepherd at the end of the flock (ten abreast) 
and the dog that is worrying the last sheep are just 
leaving the environs of Bristol, 121 miles from our 
beer-built pillar. Along Piccadilly, Regent Street, 
the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, and the eastward 
Mile End Road line, for seven and a half miles, street 
and causeway are thronged with calves, still ten 
abreast; and in the great parallel thoroughfares of 
Bayswater Road, Oxford Street, and Holborn, we 
see nothing for nine long miles but a slowly-pacing, 
deeply-grunting herd of swine.’ 
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Woops in Mippiesex.—A considerable extent of Middlesex 
was originally covered with wood, especially in the centre and 
north-west of the county, where the verine § is clay, with some- 
times a thin coating of upper level gravel. Watling Street was 
probably the first inroad made into it. In 1170-1182 it was an 
immense forest, full of wild animals (FitzStephen’s Survey). It 
was not disafforested till the reign of Henry 111 (1218). The 
woods have since been constantly decreasing in extent, and there 
are but few pieces of oi ae wood land remaining. The chief 
are Highgate Wood, Bis _ and Turner’s Woods on the north 
slope of the Hampstead Hills, Seratch Wood beyond Edgware, 
and numerous woods to the north of Ruislip (Duck’s Hill, Copse 
Park, Mad Bess, and North Riding Woods), These are all on 
a soil of stiff peer clay. ’ The woodlands near Colney Hatch 
(including Hollick Wood and others) were grubbed up when the 
Lunatic Asylum was built, which now occupies their site. A 
piece of wood, partl plantation, lies between Winchmore Hill 
and Southgate, and is sometimes named from the one, and 
sometimes from the other pate. Enfield Chase formerly con- 
tained much wood. The hills about Hornsey were originally 
wooded, but were cleared at the end of the last century, and laid 
down to grass (Middleton). Mr. Clutterbuck thinks that the 
existing woods are not likely to be brought into cultivation, 
from the nature of the soil. He describes the growth as con- 
sisting of hazel, hornbeam, and blackthorn, from which the best 
and straightest are cut into stakes and headers for making 
hedges ; the practice has of late decreased. At present, with 
the exception of the larger poles, very much of the growth is 
made into faggots for domestic use, which meets with a read 
sale (‘* Journ, Royal Agr. Soc. 1869”). The trees, chiefly oak 
and hornbeam, do not grow to any size. Ken Wood, which 
stands higher and on sandy soil, is also said to be of original 
native growth ; if so, it presents considerable differences from the 
adjacent woods, containing many large beeches, At Harefield 
some fine trees, chiefly beeches, grow naturally in the old wood- 
lands called Old Park Woods, on the chalk. The wooded land 
in the north of London now exists only in name. Besides Great 
St. John’s Wood, to the north-west there was also a Little St. 
John’s Wood, which abutted on the New River a little north of 
Highbury Wood. One half of Highbury Wood was grubbed up 
in 1650 (Tomlins’ ‘‘ Islington”). Cream Hall in Highbury 
Vale is the farm-house (temp. Charles 11) which was built on the 
site of Highbury Wood when it was finally cleared.—From the 
Introduction to the ‘* Flora of Middlesex,” by H. Trimen, M.B., 
F.L.S., and W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B.A. [Hardwicke. A 
volume most valuable and interesting to all botanists.) 


PERE EpiIncie, Kine or THE RaG-cotLectors.—The king 
of the rag-collectors of Paris, Father Epingle, was followed to 
the grave by more than 1,200 of his subjects, and three speeches 
were pronounced over his tomb. Whence he came or who he 
was no one knows. He was veritably king of his quarter, and 
his people adored him. He signed their agreements, regulated 
their differences, and judged their offences. Every thief was 
immediately expelled, and for ever, that circumstance, however, 
occurring but rarely, He was something of a doctor, and him- 
self mixed the medicines, which he distributed gratuitously. 
He wasa lover of books, which he lent freely, and of an evening 
he taught the children to read. 


Earu oF CARLisLe.—At the inauguration of the memorial 
column to the late Earl of Carlisle, the eng 4 3 orthy tribute 
to his character was paid by Mr. E. Baines, M.P. for Leeds :-— 
‘<It was my privilege to know Lord Carlisle from the brilliant 
commencement to the too early close of his public life. I 
listened to him with the utmost admiration when he came out 
as the colleague of Henry Brougham in the Castle-yard at 
York. I have listened to him in many of the greatest assem- 
blages ever gathered in the large towns of the West Riding. I 
have attended almost unnumbered meetings at which Lord 
Carlisle was present—their chief ornament—to advance the 
interests, the liberties, the education, and the charities of his 
neighbours and his country. And I can bear my humble testi- 
mony as one of unqualified admiration of his great powers and 
the great stores of knowledge which he possessed, and of the 
public and private virtues by which he was distinguished. 
RC I believe a man of purer honour, and with a warmer 
love of truth and justice, could not be named amongst the 
public men of this land. He was the friend of liberty and of 
all political and social improvements ; and often have I met 
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him at the meetings of humble Mechanics’ Institutions, and in 
Sunday-schools and day-schools, where was giving his 
invaluable services to the advancement of the cause of know: 
ledge, and truth, and piety. He was also a man who had the 
command of that knowledge which qualified him to promote 
whatever graced and adorned as well as strengthened the social 
fabric. He was eminently a friend of the poor and the suffering. 
There was not a charity in Yorkshire which he had the oppor- 
tunity of serving which he did not serve, to my certain know- 
ledge, in avery eminent degree. The ——— hospitals, the 
poor in workhouses—the suffering and poor wherever they were 
gathered—found in him a warm friend, Above all, he was— 
and.we love to proclaim it—a devout Christian, having a fixed 
sense of his duty to his God, rejoicing ever to make it manifest 
that he was a Christian, and to proclaim that religious truth is 
the most priceless treasure of mankind. Such being the cha- 
racter, such the services of Lord Carlisle, I and you rejoice to 
see this beautiful and noble monument erected to his memory 
on this elevation, looking abroad over almost all Yorkshire.” 


Rosinson Crusor’s IstanD CoLoniseD.—The following bit 
of information will be of interest the world over :—At a distance 
of less than a three days’ voyage from Valparaiso, in Chili, and 
nearly in the same latitude with this important port on the 
western coast of South America, is the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where once upon a time Alexander Selkirk, during a solitary 
banishment of four years, gathered the material for Defoe’s 
**Robinson Crusoe.”’ This island, little thought of by the in- 
habitants of the Chilian coastland, has lately become of some 
interest by the fact that in December, 1868, it was ceded toa 
society of Germans, under the guidance of Robert Wehrhan, 
an engineer from Saxony, Germany, for the purpose of coloni- 
sation. The entrepreneur of this expedition, Robert Wehrhan, 
left Germany eleven years since, passed several years in England, 
served as major through the war of the Republic against seces- 
sion, and was subsequently engaged as engineer with the 
Ceropasco Rail in South America. He and his society, about 
sixty or seventy individuals, have taken possession of the island, 
which is described as being a most fertile and lovely spot. 
They found there countless herds of goats; some thirty half- 
wild horses, and sixty donkeys, the latter animals proving to be 
exceedingly shy. They brought with them cows and other 
cattle, swine, numerous fowls, and all the various kinds of agri- 
cultural implements, with boats and fishing apparatus, to engage 
in different pursuits and occupations. The grotto, made famous 
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as Robinson’s abode, situated in a spacious valley, covered with 


‘large fields .of wild turnips—a desirable food for swine—has 


been assigned to the hopeful. young Chilian gentleman, to 


.whom the charge of the porcine part of the society’s stock has 


been entrusted, and he and his protégés are doing very well in 
their new quarters. Juan Fernandez is one of the stations where 
whaling vessels take in water and wood.—San Francisco News. 


A Naturat Lire-rart.—Althonugh we are all familiar with 
the wonderful tales told by voyagers on the Amazon .of the 
buoyant power of the leaf of ‘‘ Victoria Regia,” now a common’ 
and well-known water-plant, I have not seen recorded the actual 
weight supported: it may therefore interest your readers to 
mention an experiment made here (Sept. 9) : A leaf was selected, 
the worst but oneofeight on the plant, as we did not like todestroy 
the best ; it was, however, pretty perfect, only a few holes within 
six inches of the margin; diameter 5ft. 6in. On this leaf I © 
placed a wheel 3ft. 6in. diameter, with eight spokes made of — 
thin wood, and a small footboard, on which I stood and floated 
‘high and dry;” the wheel was necessary to distribute the 
pressure over a considerable portion of the surface, the texture 
of the leaf being exceedingly tender (the footboard did not 
touch the leaf, Sut rested on the spokes of the wheel). I 
have no doubt that if the wheel had been of the same diameter 
as the leaf it would have served as a life-raft for a small family, 
as the next experiment will show. The wheel and footboard 
were removed from the leaf and its surface left quite free ; we 
then gradually spread over the surface shell gravel previously 
weighed out in lots of 4cwt. ; basketful after basketful was 
shovelled on up to 3cwt., when the gardeners standing by would 
not believe their own eyes, and began feeling under the leaf, 
thinking there must be some other support than water—but no, 
the leaf floated quite free; another 20lb., and another, and 
another, was thrown on, and yet the good ship remained sea- 
worthy and no signs of foundering ; 4261b. called, water began 
to leak in through the holes;.the excitement or, perhaps, the ~ 
heat of the ‘‘stove” in which we worked, made us rather 
hasty and unsteady in loading cargo, the weight of which was 
being augmented by the leakage, and an unlucky cast tilted the 
leaf on one side, the water rushed over, it crumpled up likea ~ 
sheet of paper, and sank in deep water, carrying with it a load 
of 436lb. (besides water). This is the greatest weight I have 
yet seen a leaf support, and the eight now on the plant may bo 
considered equal to over 14 tons—Wm. Sowerby, Botanic 
Gardens, 


—_— 


Beyond this Present. 


‘¢ Wr measure life by years and tears,” he said : 
** We live a little ; then life leaves us dead, 
And the long grass grows greenly overhead.” 


The years pass on, some swiftly and some slow, 
Each takes a little from red summer’s glow ; 
Each gives a little of white winter’s snow. 


For ever more and more they take and add ; 
We lose the things that used to make us glad, 
We keep but those that make us slow and sad. 


Hot tears well up from out the fountain heart, 
We wipe them off with proud resentful start : 
Alas, our pride heals not their bitter smart ! 





The eye is but the surface ; deep and wide 
Abides beneath the source of their salt tide ; 
The heart must rest ere that full flow be dried. 


As on its hinges swings the door of Time, 
We catch sweet glimpses of a land sublime, 
Filled with the goldenness of Heaven’s prime. 


And One stands up ; oh, fair and full in sight, 
With clear true words He calls us day and night ! 
Help us, O God, to see and hear aright ! 


For if we see Him, we shall see Thee too ; 
And if we hear Him, He will tell us true, 
And fill our hands with some blest work to do. 


And then both years and tears shall surely cease : 
Time to Eternity shall make increase ; 
And smiles shall beautify an endless peace. A. N. 


ROEXE 
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Fellahs at Work on the Canal R 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College, Ontario . 7! 
Smithfield Meat Market . > 

Portraits :— 

Sir John F, Burgoyne 

Dean Milman 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe 
The Shah of Persia 
Professor GG. Stokes’. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes, K.Cc.B. 
Albert Direr ; 

Diirer’s House at ‘Nuremberg 
The Hon. J. L. Motley ° 
Old Parr. 

AUTOGRAPHS OF Norabiz Mr N: 
Rajah Brooke. e . . » ¥e 
J. C. Loudon ; - 140 
Patrick Fraser ‘Tytler . 204 
Dr. George Croly ° - 271 
Sir James Clark Ross . 348 
G. P. R. James ‘ 
Hudson Gurney . . 


: 917 
; 537 
. 633 


- 681 


510 
619 
. 7 34 


D. M. Moir, “ Delta” 

George Mogridge 

William Jerdan. ° é 814 
Mipnicut SKY OF THE SovuTHERN Hur- 

SPHERE :— 

Diagrams of Sky, ay 15. . 105 

Index Maps ° . 104 

Diagrams of Sky, May 15. ° . - 297 

Index Maps - 296 

Diagrams of Sky, August 16 

Index Maps 

Diagrams of Sky, November 16 

Index Maps ° e ° e 
Naturat History :— 

The Return of the Swallows 

Nest of the Meadow Pipit . 

Arab resting under Palm Shade 

The Cocoa-nut Palm . 

Young Talipat Palm ‘ ° 

Wild Palm (Laborde). . 

Spathe of Date Palm ° ° 

Talipat Scroll . ° . . 


° 
. 
° 
° - 476 
° 
° 
. 


Young Palm Tree ” 
Indian Camel equipped 
MIscELLANEOUS :— 

The Erebus and Terror among Ice . 

A Coast Sketch . 

Gathering in Celebes for Cock- fight- 
ing . 7 

Plouy shing near Arundel . 

The Lost Parrot: a Street Sketch 

Deep-sea sounding ° ° 

Raleigh and the Indians ‘ ° 

Royal Arms, The ° ° 


Sorrow under the Sun ° 

Meteor seen on June 20, 1866 

The Constantine ‘Volmen ° 
Mohammedan Map of the World 
Medieval Party . 

Medieval Garde ning. 

Lamartine rejecting th« ted Flag 
Shan O’ Neil before Queen Elizabeth 7 
Carol Singers . ° . . . 


*,* For list of large page Illustrations, colowred or on toned paper, sce Index to the Voluine. 
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1870. 


_ .. (Leisure Hour, Lec,1, ' 


—————— 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Sllustrated by Eminent Artists. 








The following may be announced as in preparation for the New Year :— 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. A Story 
of Spain. By Frances Browne. 

TRAVELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN 
the Peninsula of Sinai. By J. K. Lorn, of the 
Egyptian Exploration Expedition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By 
the Rev. F. Arnotp. With Engravings by E. 
WuHYMPER. 

CHESTERTON AND HIS MATE. A Story 


of a Colonial Career. 


THE ARAUCANIAN SPY. By the Author 








THEBES AND ITS TOMBS. By Howarp 


HOopPLey. 


THE SOWER AND HIS SEED. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 


MY SECOND CURACY: A Narrative of 
Personal Experience. By the Author of ‘My 
First Curacy.” 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 








of ‘‘ Adventures Ashore and Afloat.” 


1870. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


With Coloured Fllustrations and Humerous Engrabings. 








The following are among the subjects in preparation :— 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. By the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Chester. 


THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By the 
Rev. Proressor RAWLINSON, Author of ‘‘The Five 
. Great Monarchies.”’ 


THE GOSPEL AND MODERN CRITICISM. 
- By the Rev. Dr. Roperrts. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF CHRYSOSTOM. 
By Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 
By the Rev. 


‘DEVOTIONAL PAPERS. 


NEwMAN HALL. 


_ OCCASIONAL PAPERS.. By the Author of 


** Random Truths in Common Things,” etc. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOLY LAND. 
By the Rev. Dr. Tristram. : 

WHAT WAS DONE IN ST. THOMAS’S: -# 
A Narrative of District Work. Edited by Mary ~ 
How1rt. 

PETER DUCKETT, THE COBBLER; and 
other Stories. By Mrs. Prosszr. 

WITHIN SEA WALLS ;*or, How-the Dutch | 
won Freedom... By the laté‘Miss WAtsHE. ” 

COUSIN MABEL’S NOTE-BOOK. By Miss § 
WHATELY., ‘ 

SUNDAYS AT: NORTHCOURT. - Second — 
Series;, By the Author of ‘‘The Chronicles of an “ff 
Old Manor House.” Tt 





Now ready, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME rox 1869, - 


CONTAINING :-— 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA: a 
Series of Papers by the Rev. Dr. TrisTRAM, F.R.S. 
With Fine Tngtaviags by Edward Whymper, from 
Original Photographs of A. Svoboda, of Venice. 

TOLDOTH BENI-NOAH: or, The Mosaic 
Genealogies and Modern Ethnology. - By Professor 
Rawlinson, Author of ‘‘The Five Great Mon- 
archies.”’ 

THE LANGUAGE OF OUR LORD AND 

’~ His Apostles. _ By the Rev. Dr. Roberts. 

INFIDELITY AMONG THE PEOPLE. By 
H. B. Cowper, late Editor of ‘‘The Journal of 
Sacred. Literature.” 


THOUGHTS IN THE EVENING OF LIFE; 





NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING — 
to the Bible. By the Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.R.S. 4 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF LATIMER. © 
By the Rev. R. DEmaus, M.A. [ 
SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. i 
By the Rev. F. Bourpitton, _ ; 
QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By Mrs. a 
Prosser, Author of ‘‘The Awdries and their — 
Friends.” 
ALONE IN LONDON. By the Author of 
‘* Jessica’s First Prayer:” ' 
RICHARD HUNNE;; or, -the Times of — 


Henry VIII. By the Author of ‘‘The Old Manor 
House.” With Illustrations. ; - 





From the Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 


Also, $8 
The, Pastorate of the Rev. John Barnett: a New England Story.- By Mrs. Rospins. — Our Daily Bread. By the 
Author of ‘* The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.”— The Pearl Necklace.. By J. De Lip¥DE.— Sunday Scenes and Sketches.— 
A Sermon for every Sunday in the Year, Essays, Miscellaneous atives, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches 
from Abroad, Historical Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry$,Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and ~ 

Bible Exercises. + 
With One Hundred and Eighteen Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. Also, Twelve 
Illustrations, in Colours, or on Toned Paper. 
Price 7s. in cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. half-calf extra, 
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